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Oyez, Oyez, Oyez! 


Ont iavoAlte amus ements, as a child, was attending c ouAt. 

CcatC *ou held thxee times a yeaA In oua county, and the. sessions dJim 
an adudienct that compAised most oi the able. bodied people ion. miles 
ancurtd. Favntns came to tom In the manning, bnlnglng thexA wives and chlldnen 
with them, and 4pent the day. ThexA buying, and celling, and tnadlng weAe 
all a pxvit o (' the Incidental activities 0 (S count week. I can nemembeA oun 
neon dinntA table duAlng count, suAAounded by countiess and casual cousins 
inom Gxtenbank and the Levels . 

A bell In the toweA oi the CouAthouse summoned the devotees . E veAyone 
came. Even the dogs made a point oi being present. A wateA spaniel, belonging 
to a intend oi mine, answered eveny tolling oi that bell, whether Inis iamily 
met on not. WhenevoA the CouAthouse bell nang, he huAAled to the CouAtnoom. 

He even attended Teachen’s institute until those meetings weAe moved to the 

High School. He iinatly came to be looked upon as an hononed membeA oi the 

Ban.. 

No wondeA Count was an Integhal pant oi my Hie, and the Hie oi my intends : 
Oua iathens weAe lawyens; oua uncles, cleAks; and oun slstehs, stenognaphens. 

Oua houses wene gnouped anound the CouAthouse. We wene so close to that 
budding and the adjacent jail that oua voices caAAled easily iAom one to the othen 
Sometimes they caAAled too easily . An old man who had woAkejd ioA us was 
inequently Incxmcenated because o/5 his iondness ioA coah HquoA . His cAles 
ihxm the jalt window weAe audible, and usually eiilcaclous . "Ok LoAd, Oh 

He would wall ." Come and get me out oi this p£ace. 11 My iatheA and the 

i « r jppu mJvxd - nnlM mu iatheA was a moAe pAesent 

- t J 


1 f i | m» i|» m i u _ L _ 

■ ^r f < /j.r . e.i.wti/. Ah ctd man w/io had wonpea ftoA ua woa 

**r ; ,rrf/ . tied bcC.tuAr 0({ /t<4 (JoilrftlPAA |$0A COArt HquOA. MIa CAleA 

<• ■" «' c •*:</ uur «w audible, and uAually eMlcaclouA. "Ob LoAd, Ob 
iafift. *<€ Mould m*ul." Come and act me oat otf t/ilA place." My ^atbeA and tbe 
Mr*.*- t-rfK w.uetcnt in Bill 1 a mind, - only my faaXheA was a moAe pAeient 
rr/r, c <rA\:u.:b(y bailed Bill oat, and the Lord, seemingly, neve*, paid 

much altc.ticn Co kin, 

..»ed to bet on t/te outcome 0 |{ tiietnials, and aAgue oueA oua jJatbcAA 1 

* *■■'.*•<- •believed heA jJat/icA to be moAe eloquent and moAe pensuaslve than 

'•f .* t r *-*«,. Scncc tney wcac o^ten oppoAed, defending and pAoAecutlng, we weAe at 
**«*. too. v'/:c cj my good tfAlendA and I battled oveA a muAdeA caAe (Joa yeans. And 

; don't caAe whether the man was acqulted oa not, I still believe 

be tilted ncA icl$e/ 


-r.cn we went to couAt we did not sit back in the benche 6 pAovlded j^oa tbe 
or. lectctA. Mo aIa, we hat up |{Aont with tbe lawyers. We were a pant oh the Count 
~c~cn, C-uidxen and dogs, alt cJtuttened up the ban. We weAe pretty well beb.aued, 
cn tr.e *hcle, quiet and attentive; but not so the dogs. OuA Tacket, and Ma. 

^tt*A Rowdy did not caAe i{oa each othen. They weAe both Airedales, somewhat 
cidtnly and set in their ways. Zn tbe midst oh an impontant point in a case 
they ^ene likely to slant gnowling and stalk, stihh - legged, aAound each 
ct ~hen. ScrettmeA tbe hlght could be avented, but occasslonally thene woa an 
added attnacticn in the Count Room - an honest to goodness dog jjlgbt. It waA 
ur. j o-tunate, oh counse, when these tittle distunhances bnoke the continuity oh cl 
VujiI. It w*u ahten one such ^AacaA that the judge threatened to jjlne my 
hathen and f-in. Hill hon contempt oh count ih they bAougbt those damn dogs into 
're Countnoom again. Poor Tackel! he had to be tied upon count days, theneahlen. 
It neaAly broke his heant . 



Mion larceny, and manslaughter were a. part o& my vocabulary whew I wo* 
±tilt a babu, We followed the procedure. oi the courtroom and tried caret, 
owuUver. ' bicy were never very succor* iut, however , becau^we couid not 
iind, In our number, an impartial judge, ^3^ 




We were all secretly desirous oi being called as witnesses. Once my 
hover were almost realized . A man broke Into our house one night and war 
about to ret our house on £ire when my sister AuApAaed him. When he war 
tried I ielt certain 1 would at tart receive the coveted AummonA. 1 wcla th 
envy oi my irlendr . Bui the trial war carried on, and a conviction AecuAed 
without my ar rl&tance - I war snsulted; and berlder my chinchilla coat, c 
variety oi clothe, don't misunderstand me, which ha.d been rooked with 
kerorene by the deiendant, war kept in that condition ar exhibit A, to be Aho 
to the jury; and the kerorene smell never did come out. 

Since our town had no movier and iew playr, -the couAtAoom -toofe the 
oi the theatre with us. When the curtain rare on an exciting trial we wouic 
be in our box reatr, the chairr to the right oi the Judge. Those were our 
u&ual placer, although during one June term 1 rat on the open window right 
betide the jury box. What a week that war ; I war almost on the Jury l We n 
in our reatr rtraight trhougk the performance until noon recess . Then we t 
home to dinnr r and heard our iathenr ’ corments on the momingr events . Wh< 
the aitemoon rerrion convened we aired our iathenr * opiniont with the 
aplomb oi veteran juAirtr. We weighed the evidence prerented with initnite 
and patience; and we decided the cater long before the foreman oi the Jury 
hand ed hit tettle rlip oi papeA to the clerk. The outcome oi a trial held 
for ut the rame iatclnation that a football rcore holds for a modern child. > 
tense hourr oi waiting for the verdict are ar real to ur, even yet, at the 
in my rtocking today. 

Oi courre, it might be ruppored that our constant attendance in a courtr 
rerult in acme damage to our character. Not ro, the judge and the couAt, no 
doubt ilattered by our irank admiration and regular attendance, kept a Stnc 
watch upon our morals. Whenever there war anything o£ a questionable nature 
to be mtroducted into the evidence the judge wouid moke hir announcement. 
"All ladxer and children must leave the courtroom." And Annie Lange, the 1 - ?| 
hurry, war atrnyr the iirrt to depart! 



Anton, laAceny, and manzlaughteA weAe a part oi my vocabutahy when I w;* 
stiU a baby. We iollowed the phoceduAe oi the courtAoom and trted cazez 
caxzelvez. They weAe neveA vojiy zuccezziul, howeveA, becauA£ we c.ould not 
iind, In oua numbeA, an impahtial judge. 

We uovie all 6ecAetty deziAouZ oi being called az witnezzez. Once my 
hope* weAe almost realized. A man bAoke Into oua houze one night and urn 
about to 6&t ouJt hou6t on whojn tny buAphtboji fvun. Itinzn hz cocu 

trted I ielt certain I wou£d at lazt Aeceive the coveted zuimonz. 1 waz the 
envy oi my ihiendz. But the thiol waz cahAied on, and a conviction £ ecu/* zd , 
without my azziztance. I waz inzulted ; and bezidez my chinchilla coat, c 
vartety oi clothe, don't mizundeAZtand me, which had been soaked with 
kenozene by the deiendant, t oaz kept in that condition az exhibit A, to be w 
to the ju/iy; and the keAozene zmell neveA did come out * 


Since ouA town had no moviez and iew playz, the couhtAoom took the plcc^ 
oi the theatAe with uz . When the curtain A oze on an exciting thiol we wad 
be in oua box zeatz, the chaiAZ to the Aight oi the Judge . Thoze weAe otuz 
uzual ptacez, although duhing one June tehj n I zat on the open window Acgru 
bezide the juAy box . What a week that waz; 1 waz almozt on the July l We * 
in oua zeatz ztAaight thhough the peAiohjmance until noon Aecezz . Then wz 
home to dinnA a and heaAd oua iathehz 1 commentz on the moAningz eventz . ^ 

the aitehnoon zezzion convened we auied ouA iatheAZ 1 opinionz with the. 
aplomb oi veteAan juAiztz . We weighed the evidence pAezented with iniz* ^ 

and oatJ P M A ^ * /T l/f /V ti\/% rt rt f J A J ^/-i A A A I A I P A Id A A / A If A A / /I ft fWi^P H ^ ^*1 ^ ^ 


tin n Inhomnvi 0& the JvAlJ 1 


A f A t 


kcicscnc 6// the defendant, two -w* r, f -w ut ^nou.r 

te the iuxtf; and the kenosene smell neven did come ou£. 

Since out tom had no movies and few plays, the countnoom took, the placz 
oj the tkecitne with us. When the contain nose on an exciting tnial we would 
he in out box seats, the chain* to the night of, the Judge. Those wene oun 
usual places, although duning one June tern I sat on the open window night 
beside the juny box. What a week that was; I was almost on the Juny! We h nti 
in oat seats stnaight tnhough the penfonmance until noon necess. Then we . . 
home to dawn n and heand oun fatkens 9 comments on the mannings events. WV * 
the a$teA)ioon session convened we ained oun fathens t opinions with the 
aplomb of vetenan junists. We weighed the evidence pnesented with infinite z 
and patience; and we decided the cases long begone the foneman of the Juai Fi, 
hand ed his lettle slip of papen to the elenk. The outcome of a tnial field 
ion us the same fascination that a football scone holds fon a modenn chile . 
tense houns of waiting fon the vendict one as heal to us, even yet, as tie a 
in my stocking today . 

Of coonse, it might be supposed that oun constant attendance in a count w 
nesult in some damage to oun chanacten. Hot so, the Judge and the count, no 
doubt flattened by oun fnank admination and negulan attendance, kept a stnici 
watch upon oun monals. Wkeneven thene was anything of a questionable natute 
to be intnoducted into the evidence the judge would make his announcement. 

"Ail ladies and childnen must leave the couAtnoom And Annie Lange, the ti Ju 
hussy, was always the finst to depant! 


Mubic - and the Child 


r spent my childhood and grew up In a bmall town. That phrabe, grew up, 

• true, ior when I grew I didn't hoot around with Inched, I grew by 

■ and finally attained a mature height which lb btlll regarded ab 
y ^r.cmenat; and which lb not altogether unrelated to my rr steal Hie, ebpeclalty 
the xecltalb. 

hi that age and town no iemale otf the bpecleb wab AegaAded ab a lady uni ebb 
had taken, oa wab taking, mublc lebbonb. By mublc lebbonb we meant piano 
lessens. The other mublcal InbtAumentb were bubllmely dcbAegarded. My motheA, 
ccur&e, wab determined that my boclal attainments bhould compaAe iavorably 
with my £rlendb '. She wab even ambltloub ioA me. Once bhe told me that heA joy 
.could know no boundb li bomeday I could take coubln Grace'b place at the 
r resbyterlan ChuAch and play ioA bervlceb! 

The quebtlon oi ability, oa talent, oa Inclination did not enteA Into con- 
sldeJuLtion. T c , the boCi£&* oi the town mublc lebbonb weAe In the borne category 
with bpeltlng lebbonb. They were a necebbaru part oi every young gtrlb training. 

To me, they were In the borne clabb with caloyiepT. Only, Inbtead oi taking them twice 
a f/e&t, I had a dobe twice a week. The only time I laid a ilnger on the piano 
t'job during my hali kouA lebbonb. I did not practice ; when my mother mentioned 
the piano, I took to the tree topb. 

Ai the yeaAb go pabt I grow more and more certain that there lb no mublc In 
my bout. My Aunt Ethel once told me oi a relative oi herb who bald that he 
cnesv two tuneb, one wab Yankee Voodle and one wabn't. I'm not quite In tltat 
clabb. 1 do know the "Star Spangled Banner" when I hear IX, and ubually, li the 
m cl°dy lb not too obbeure I can recognize borne oi the current popular mublc. IiJ 
I hear a piece oi mublc about ility tlmeb I can blng IX. Oi couAbe, I provide 
vaAraXronb not Included In the original bcore, and I don't even know what "key" 

■**■"" D/ T /»■* A,,ho T am alone. 


hua •ux($ /unit ( t*A A0MA. 1 did not pAOCZA.cz; wmtn my . . _ 

fhc tur.tu\ 1 took to the tie c topA. 

Aa '■ t jjo pit a f I ij *to*v mon e and moAe ceA&u.tt -tfia-t -the/te <01 no mu*x.c in 

,r -' ' . M./ A,..:f c f/u’f once fol’d me o<5 a Ae^a-t-tve ofi heAA who Aaid that he. 

ncu ruv' f;nu*A, ohc iucus Yankee Voodte and one waAn't. I'm not quite in that 
• :.■ r do i knew f/ic "Sftw Spammed BanneA" when I fteaA it, and uAuatly, ii the 
r < '*•. »:. c too ohAcuAe J can Aecognize Aome o(J the cuAAent popuJLati ma Ate. Ti5 
• »* ** ■ p<ivc t'o meu^cc about hifaty timeA I can Aing it. 0(5 couAAe, I pAovide 
o.t\i.ztioni not included in the original AcoAe, and I don't even know what "key" 

“ but 1 can entertain myAel& when I am AuAe I am alone. 

'tvertkeleAA, I took muAic leAAonA &oa Aix yeaAA. EveAy Tuesday and eveny 
r ‘ -:V: . 7 dragged my muAic Aoll and my Aeluctant heel to ticAA Sfiu.gAo'4 Atudio, 
c:.i endured a hal& houA o& toAtuAe. fitAA ShugAo counted time while I played. 

I never played moAe than a &ew baAA until I would make a mistake and have to AtaAt 
v'. c‘ again. Aa a AcAuZt, I uAually achieved a mechanical knowledge 0 (5 the fiiAAt 
part o£ the exoAciACA, but 1 neveA knew anything about the ending. I would coaaij 
a ineet ojf muAic about with me until it finally woAe out and went to pieceA, but 
I :ev£* knew ttze laAt line a. 

,l i*A ShugAo once catled heA entOie muAic cJLcjlaa togetheA and told ua Ahe 
had decided to give pAizeA at the end o& the yeaA &oa excellence in oau woAk. 

S>:e i'JOA AuAe that each o/} ua could win a pAize ifi Ahe only tried. We weAe all 
talented, and with oua natuAal gifitA all we needed waA a little pAactice. I hi A 
special diApenAation did not botheA me at all. I went my uAual way and finally 
Apreng, and the end o jJ the muAical yeaA, aAnived. One oi my iAiendA told me that 
each ojJ ua waA going to Aeceive a pAize. To Aay that 1 waA AuApAiAed iA not 
adequate. Mi/ cuAioAity knew no boundA. To Aave my Aoul I could not think 
o£ any muAical excellence mine that would merit a prize. I gave it up, 
i£ ficAA ShugAo could think ofi a pnize (Joa me, Ahe waA an exceedingly AmaAi lady. 


day amt, atxd I received a prize for always being on time, for my lessonsl 

The part of my musical education I hated most, the, function that, to me, 
iuij iijony almost beyond endurance, was the yearly recital. On this superb 
cccassion Che Com came to the Opera House en masse to hear at play. 


An Opera House In a tom of let A than two thousand Inhabitant* it a 
d<stu\ct anachronism. The title, however, it not In any way, delated to ^ act t 
cut, since the gentleman who built the edifice that fancifully dabbed it, it ers 
always Che "Opera House" to ut. Now it houtet some several Chevrolet* and 
serves as a gaaage, but it it ttill the Opeaa Houte. At different ttaget in 
cts careen it served in varied capacitiet. Originally stock companies performed 
ti'.me, and amateur theatricals were prodeced upon its stage, it was in the cm\/ 
a rehearsal for the "Pied Piper of Hamelin," to which I was lending my 
incomparable histrionic ability in the part of a big grey rat, that I saw in tie 
shadow of the wings, a gentleman kiss a young lady. Tor years I waited for a eir 
Surety forth coming marriage. I am still waiting! Basketball games were playe 
there ; the Amusu Theatre presented "The Viamond Trom the Sky" and "The iron 
Claw," those worthy serials of an earlier day, within its portals . Tor a seaso \l 
J ~t became a skating rink. When the Presbyterian Church was being rebuilt our 
services were held there and unfortunately, during the church era the sigus of t 
torwer occuptations still decorated the building. A cousin of mine from New 
o , accompanied my mother to church there one Sunday morning. Being pos&esst 
nt, a an ^ devslish sense of humor he had to be led, choking, from the "churc 
Tufo'lf walls he had read, "Don't spit on the Tloor." "No reversing," 
mntUot an ^ 0UJv!i * n "No skidding on the comers." "No Drunks Allowed"! My 

&o embarrassed i doubt if she has ever forgiven him. 


provided \ ^rcal event of the year, became a part of the enter: 

shivered in tho dressed in our best and scared to death, 

ori^vcreM 4JI the W 4 .naA inhJPo /_ i _» ^ . ... * . 


wmcc* „r‘ f held the it <i»id unfa*Innately, dotting the chuAck ena the 
. still detonated the building. A cousin o h mine fam Mew 

i. *> •iMricd -w mother to chunch the/te one Sunday monnlng . Being posset *oi 

, 1 .uui devilish tense oh human he. had to be led, choking, h horn the "ckvi 

,ivr xiu'se .aids he had nead, "Von't spit on the F toon." "No AeveAslng," 

TiocKty Certs an Nouns," "No skidding on the coAneAS." "No Vrnnks Allowed"l 

sc cmiM’intUAtd I doubt l& she has even hoAglven him. 

0 

cu* recital, the musical event oh the yean, became a pant oh the entente m , 
pr vided at the Opera House. OJe, dAessed In ouA best and scaned to death, 
sn<.vc red it: the wings while oun (Jond and doting panents waited out hnont ho a 
tee *.* pxcdigits to peAhom. The yeatily pAogAam was annanged accondlng to aiiL.t 
the beginners appeaAlng hiAst and the moAe skilled playens coming, by way o( cU 
at the end. Needless to say, I was always one oh the htnst peAhonmeAs oh tl i 
evemng. Even when my conte.mpoAaAl.es weAe pAesenting the gAand ^na£e, 1, 
overgrown, awktmAd, suhheAlng an agony oh shyness, stumbled aciioss the stag anc. 
played my little "TAa la la la." As the second on the pAogAam in a class o 
twenty odd. Those Aecitals did something to my soau. I ^nd I cannot speak 
t/wn juth levity, they leht a permanent scojt. 

Finally, ahteA six long yeans, and seveAal h^ultless Aebelllous at home 
I tick mattens Into my own hands. When I was excused h^om the school Aoom to 
go to the studio, 1 leht the schoolAoom but, I neveA did Aeach my destination , 

7 weald hide hoA hath houA and Aead. When J was hlnally dlscoveAed, and 
ti\e music In my llhe came to an abAupt but timeZy end, I was ^ocmd behlyid the 
Episcopal ChuAch Aeadlng "The Call oh the Wild!" 
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pasteurised 

for the last twenty years a battle has been raging m Uar 
linton. I don* t mean that we inhabitants have been in a state 
of siege all that time. We have enjoyed periods of comparative 
quiet, usually during the winter months, when the skirmishing 
died down; but we have always known that permanent peace could 
never be ours. The question involved is of great magnitude and 
the issue is vital; the citizens are partisan and intolerant; 
neither Bide has shown any disposition to mellow with age. Pe 
ennlally, the fighting breaks out, now at a bridgs party, now at 
the Ladles Aid, now in the Jury room. Laides grow insulting, 
gentlemen angry, children belligerent. Every year a vote is 





never be ouru. The question j.11 w*. ___ „ _ 

the ianue is vital; the citizens are partisan and intolerant; 
neither side has shown any disposition to mellow with age* Per- 

* 

eanially, the fighting breaks out, now at a bridge party, now at 
the Ladies Aid, now in the jury room. Laides grow insulting, 
gentlemen angry, children belligerent. Every year a vote is 
taken, an official vote, in a regular election, and the outcome 
is always the same; -Cows are allowed to walk the streets of 
M&rllnton unaccompanied. The county paper carries the headline, 
■Cows Kin Againl rt 

The town is divided; religion, politics and scandal take 
a back seat when the cow question comeB up. Urs. Uartin is the 
leader of the anti-cow party, and Mr. Snow heads the pro-cow 
faotion. These commanders are unforgiving, and uncompromising. 
Mrs. Martin and Mr. Snow haven*t spoken for years. That is, they 
haven't spoken to each other; their loquaciousness on the burning 
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question. In other circles, increases daily, And their methcdu 

■ . 

of proselyting are not always above reproach. Hr a. Alton, an 

V 

Anti-dow of several years standing, was heard voicing dedide ily 

* 

pro—cow sentiments, recently. Her surprised neighbors inveaii 

* 

gated and the awful truth web revealed. Mrs. Alton had beei uhci 
recipient of several gifts of cream from Ur. Snowl 



The Pros, of course, are the cow owners. Haturally, tney 

-.. 

want their animals to eat grass, and the only grazing land 1* 

* i 

the valley Is along the side-walks and bn?the vacant lota ol 

' * -r • • T&'i * > . 

town. The Antis, however, complain that therein lies the pou 


of the whole situation. The cows not only graze on the va an> 

i 

lots, but also in the gardens and yards and shrubbery of t * 
cltlcena; and this. In SDlte of the faot that high ploket fenc**r 



want thrir an inn 


In 


the valley la along the 8ide-walkB and ton?the vacant lots of the 

, ' t y * 

town, The Antis, however, complain that therein lies the point 

* * 

!• p 

of the whole situation. The cowa not only graze on the vacau 
lots, but also in the gardens and yards and shrubbery of the 
citizens; and this, In spite of the fact that high picket fences 
surround their property. Gates are sometimes left open by care¬ 
less people, and the indictment has been made, too, that se 1 erul 
cows have opened gates themselves. Each time a resident ar ea 
in the morning and finds his spinach devoured, the Antis gain * 

I 1 ' ij 

convert, and the fighting breaks out afresh, 

A relative of ours from the city came to visit us one buii er, 

I /*%•* - ‘ ' - 1 4 \ 

I One night he played bridge until past midnight with eome frier 1 H 

down the street. When he started home the town «. ' was dark, >ur 
town light company, assuming that all good citizens were at hoaQ 



far* 3« PngtffurlKed 


anj »af*3 in their beds by midnight, cut off all the Btreet lights 
at twelve o* clock. Any people who might be abroad after that late 
hour, should be ashamed of themselves, and glad to return home, 
unseen under cover of darkness. At any rate the young man started 
home, feeling his way along the fences. Aa he crept along the 
courthouse walk he stumbled and fell over a formidable and lively 
object, a suddenly awakened cow. His BCreams aroused the tov/n. 

I, myself, have never been a zealous supporter of either 
party. I have tried to remain neutral. I am one of those horrid 

m * 

spineless, oreatures who prefer peace at any price. But if I 

# f , 

ftnvthintr. I cruesa I am a pro. Although we haven 1 1 owned a 


; Aity, I hnvr» tried to remain nfuiriu* jl mu wim ui %n VOU UUA11U| 

pplneleaii, creatures who prefer peace at any price. But If I 

ajb anything, I guess I am a pro. Although we haven’t owned a 

jf ' I * 

cow for nany years I recollect a delightful parade of ray youth, 

Uy father led the procession, carrying the milk bucket; I followed, 
close upon his heels; Tackle, our lame Airedale dog, came next; 
and my two cats brought up the rear. T7e r -merched* morning and even¬ 


ing from our house to the barn. *7e all superintended the milking, 
and upon our return to the house assisted in the consumption of 
the milk. Our ritual never varied. The three bowls on the back 
poroh and one in the kitchen were filled and emptied twice a day. 
One summer, after I had been absent for the better part of 

Y> * • * * *. 

a year, I casually remarked that the island In the bend of the 
creek t&b a picturesque spot; the cows grazing there lent an 
atmosphere of rural peace rarely found in a town the size of 


F*.-* ft. rnfltwurjgcd 


k&rllnton. I realized my mie-ake before the words were out of 
«y south. The two AntlB, who were in the car with me, close 

Jr j 

friends of $lna froB childhood, have been jtaUceably cool ever 
since. The situation, already tense, was not lightened when I 
had to stop the car at the next corner and wait while a cow 

her leisurely way across the street. 

Even when I am absent I am kept informed as to development 

The latest bulletin from the front carries surprising news. The 
cows themselves have taken up the issue now* Heretofore they 
shown little interest in the affifcr, remaining calm and placid 
and unconcerned. But the constant bickering is beginning to 

The cows axe finally realizing that their jfax-famed contentment 

% 

% 

la threatened. They have taken steps. Mr. Barnell'B Daisy, 
wilfully and with malice aforethought, on Tuesday last, had a 
calf in Ur a. Uar tin's front yqrdi 
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HON. JOHN EDWARD KENNA. 

HON. JOHN EDWARD KEN¬ 
NA, whose death occurred January 11, 
1893, at an age when most men are not 
considered to have reached the prime 
of life, had achieved a national repu¬ 
tation as a statesman through many 
years of service as a representative of 
the State of West Virginia in the 
House of Representatives and Senate 


of the United States. . Elected to the 
lower house in 1876, at the age of 28 
years, he became a United States Sen¬ 
ator in 1883, when 35 years old. To 
no other man of the Mountain State 
| has it been given to perform so great 
| an amount of public service in the early 
j years of manhood. 

Mr. Kenna was born in Valcoulon, 
Kanawha County, Virginia, now West 
Virginia, April 10, 1848, and at his 
death had not completed his 45th year, 
although nearly half his life had been 
spent in the public service. His father, 
Edward Kenna, a native of Ireland, 
came to the United States when 14 
years of age and secured employment 
at Natchez, Mississippi, subsequently 
removing to Cincinnati, Ohio, where, 
after a brief business experience, he be¬ 
gan the study of law. In 1847 Ed¬ 
ward Kenna married Margery Lewis, 
the only daughter of John Lewis, of 
' Kanawha County, Virginia, a grand- 
1 son of Gen. Andrew Lewis, a man fa- 
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mous in the history of Virginia and 
one of a family of marked distinc¬ 
tion in the annals of the Old Do¬ 
minion. This marriage led to Mr. 
Kcnna's removal to Kanawha County, 
Virginia, where he successfully pur¬ 
sued the practice of the law and gained 
an extended reputation as a public 
speaker. In 1856, when only 39 years 
of age, he died, leaving three children, 
—two daughters and one son, John Ed¬ 
ward Kenna, aged eight years. Left in 
straitened circumstances, Mrs. Ken¬ 
na removed in 1858, to Missouri, 
where her brother resided. Residing 
upon a farm in a section not then de¬ 
veloped, young Kenna had few oppor¬ 
tunities for acquiring an education. 
He worked on a farm with Mr. Lewis, 
his uncle, and in after years referred 
to the fact that he could look with 
pride upon one of the finest planta¬ 
tions in Missouri which he had helped 
to redeem from its natural state with a 
prairie plow and four yoke of oxen 
when he was but 11 years of age. 

When 16 years of age Mr. Kenna 
enlisted in the Confederate Army and 
followed its fortunes to the end of the 
war. While serving in General Shel¬ 
by's brigade he was badly wounded in 
the shoulder and arm, but declined to 
be retired on account of his wounds 
and continued in active service. One 


who has written with true apprecia¬ 
tion of his character says of this period 
of his life: “In all the constant and 

pressing march, though but 16 years 
of age and suffering from his wounds, 
he never failed of a task that any other 
soldier performed and never lost a day 
from active service/’ The command 
to which he was attached retreated 
from Missouri into Arkansas, en¬ 
countering hardships that are inde¬ 
scribable. The severe exposures of the 
hurried march could not break the 
spirit of the young soldier, but they 
caused a serious illness, and he was 
taken to a hospital where he lay in a 
dangerous condition for six months. 
In June, 1865, he rejoined his com¬ 
mand, which was surrendered to the 
Federal forces at Shrevqjort, Louisi¬ 
ana. One who served with him re¬ 
members the handsome youth, bold and 
ardent of temperament, manly beyond 
his years, a general favorite, the life of 
the camp. None took more pride in 
his subsequent career than those who 
were his comrades in those arduous 
campaigns in Missouri and Arkansas. 

Returning to his native county of 
Kanawha, to which his mother had re¬ 
turned, Mr. Kenna obtained employ¬ 
ment at salt-making. But he wanted 
to do better; he had a desire to rise in 
the world. Realizing the incomplete- 
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ness of his education, through the as¬ 
sistance of kind friends, chief of whom 
was Bishop R. V. Whelan, he entered 
St. Vincent’s Academy at Wheeling, 
and by diligent study acquired in the 
course of less than three years a knowl¬ 
edge of books sufficient to enable him 
to pursue his studies at home. After 
leaving school, in 1868, Mr. Kenna 
studied law in the office of Miller & 
Quarrier, at Charleston, West Virgin¬ 
ia, and was admitted to the bar in 
1870. He rose rapidly in his profes¬ 
sion. In 1872 he was nominated by 
the Democratic party and elected to 
the office of prosecuting attorney of 
Kanawha County, rendering in that 
important office efficient service. The 
duties of prosecuting attorney in one 
of the most populous counties of the 
State tried the qualities of the young 
lawyer, but he was equal to every test, 
and obtained a wider recognition of 
the powers which those who knew him 
intimately felt sure needed only the 
occasion to call forth. I11 1875 ^ r - 
Kenna was elected judge pro tern, of 
the C ircuit Court, and discharged the 
difficult duties of the office in a manner 
that added to his already well-merited 
reputation for industry and legal abil¬ 
ity. 

In 1876 Mr. Kenna was nominated 
by the Democ 4 of the Third Con- 


! 

I 

gressional District of West Virginia 
, as their candidate for Congress, de- 
| feating men much older in years and 
■ of acknowledged ability and popular- 
! ity. He was duly elected and entered 
1 Congress, the youngest member of 
, that body. His aptitude for legisla- 
| tive duties was quickly discerned by 
Speaker Randall, who assigned him 
to service on important committees, 
and by other leaders, and it was not 
long before he l>ecame one of the most 
influential members of the House of 
Representatives. He was re-elected in 
1878, in 1880, and 1882. Before the 
beginning of the term for which he 
had been last chosen, he was elected to 
the United States Senate, in 1883, to 
succeed Hon. Henry C. Davis, and 
took his seat December 3, 1883, and 
was re-elected in 1889 for the term 
ending March 3, 1895. When he en¬ 
tered the Senate he was, as he had been 
in the House, the youngest member of 
the body. 

Mr. Kenna “developed at the very 
threshold of legislative life,” said the 
writer previously quoted, “an apt¬ 
ness for it, and a coolness of judgment 
meriting the testimonials he received 
| from other members, and from many 
| of his constituents. He never spoke 
except when he had something to say. 

1 His splendid physique—standing full 
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six feet—his smooth diction and clear 
enunciation, and his self-poise never 
failed to attract attention and to com¬ 
mand respect. His growth, after the 
full six years he served in the House, 
was continuous and steady. But few 
who served continuously with him de¬ 
veloped as rapidly. He always repre¬ 
sented the progressive, liberal, and vig¬ 
orous element of his party, and conse¬ 
quently holds the respect of those ag¬ 
gressive working members of his own 
party and the esteem of his political 
opponents in legislative councils.” 

Mr. Kenna was first married in 
1870, to Rosa Quigg, of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, but four years later he 
was left a widower. Margaret, the 
daughter of this marriage, was born 
in 1871, and is now a Sister of St. 
Joseph, at Flushing, Long Island, be¬ 
ing known as Sister Alma Regina. 
Mr. Kenna’s second wife was Annie 
Benninghaus, of Wheeling, West Vir¬ 
ginia, to whom he was married in No- 
veml»er, 1876. Six children came to 
them : Edward, Arthur, John, Joseph, 
James, and Mary; James died in early 
infancy. Mrs. Kenna, with her fam¬ 
ily. resides in Charleston. In his home 
life, the grace and beauty of Mr. Ken¬ 
na’s character stood out in bold relief. 
The tender charm that was always 
present with him as a dispenser of the 


hospitalities of his own fireside filled 

all with pleasure and admiration. The 
relative claims of son, husband, father, 

brother and master were filled with un¬ 
exampled fidelity and unfaltering 
trust. His buoyant disposition and 
happy nature gave an air of sunshine 
to his home, his bright nature being 
reflected in his family. Mr. Kenna 
was a true son of nature by reason of 
early training and by inheritance, 
which gave him an instinctive knowl¬ 
edge of the silent woods and running 
brooks. There was nothing he loved 
so well as to withdraw from the haunts 
of man, with his gun and rod, and to 
gain recreation and rest for his over¬ 
worked body and brain. Few men of 
such vigorous brain and strong ele¬ 
ments of body were as accomplished as 
he. He loved to take up his violin to 
improvise his own musical fancies or 
to merrily screech out the rude airs 
of his native hills. In the art of pho¬ 
tography he excelled, exhibiting great 
taste in selecting romantic spots of 
mountain, wood or torrent. Mr. Ken¬ 
na’s religion was Roman Catholic; he 
lived and died in the full communion of 
the faith. The funeral services were 
held in the Church of the Sacred Heart, 
Charleston, West Virginia. His body 
was born to his resting place by his 
family, friends and a distinguished es- 
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cort from the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives. His 
monument stands in the Catholic Cem¬ 
etery high above the beautiful valleys 
of the Elk and Kanawha rivers, that 
he loved so well. 

West Virginia has honored Mr. 
Kenna by placing his statue in Me¬ 
morial Hall in the Capitol at Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 



ANDREW RUSSELL BARBEE. M. D. 

ANDREW RUSSELL BAR¬ 
BEE, M. D.—One of the best known 
and most highly regarded citizens of 
Mason County, West Virginia, is Dr. 
Andrew R. Barbee, who was born De¬ 
cember 9, 1827. 

His father, also named Andrew 
Russell Barbee, was a native of Vir¬ 
ginia, and died at tbe age of 87 years. 


During the greater part of his life he 
was a farmer, and also taught school. 
A stanch Democrat, he was active in 
politics, but never accepted office. 
Both he and his wife were members 
of the Baptist Church. He married 
Nancy Britton, also a Virginian, who 
survived her husband but two years. 
Their six sons and six daughters all 
arrived at ages of maturity, bearing 
these names: George B., deceased; 
Eliza Ann, deceased; Gabriel T. (now 
past his 90th anniversary), for lour 
years a meml)er of the Virginia State 
Senate, is a merchant at Bridgewater, 
Virginia: William R., deceased, was a 
sculptor of talent, spent several years 
in Florence and Rome, Italy, and is 
the author of “The Coquette/’ “Fish¬ 
er Girl,” “Young American,” and 
many other life-size statues; Ellen, de¬ 
ceased; Lewis C, deceased; Jane is the 
widow of Jonathan Bean, who died 
from a battle wound received in the 
Confederate Army; Andrew Russell; 
Caroline and Adaline, deceased; Jo¬ 
seph S., who served in the cavalry dur¬ 
ing the Civil War, is a newspaper man 
and artist, in Los Angeles, California; 
and Mary, deceased. 

Dr. Barbee obtained his education 
under tbe care of his sister, at home, 
and in the country schools, and spent 
two years as a pupil of Professor Me- 
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Carty, at Petersburg. He then read 
medicine with his father-in-law, Dr. 

J. J. Thompson, of Luray, Virginia, 
and in 1848 entered the University of 
Pennsylvania, graduating in 1851. 
Afterwards taking a course in the 
Richmond Medical College, he went to 
Flint Hill, Rappahannock County, 
Virginia, and practiced there six 
months and then lived at Criglersville, 
Madison County, Virginia, until 1858. 
hailing health caused him to suspend 
his practice for a time and he engaged 
in the exhibition and sale of his broth¬ 
er’s marble sculptures. In 1859 he 
bought a farm near Raymond City, 
Putnam County, Virginia, now West 
Virginia, and practiced in partnership 
with his father-in-law. When the Civil 
W ar broke out, l)r. Barbee, though 
violently opposed to secession, together 
with some of the ablest men of the 
State, “stumped” the Kanawha Valley ^ 
in opposition to the cowardly subter¬ 
fuge of “peaceable secession,”—yet, 1 
when the State, which gave him birth, 
by a laige majority had severed its re¬ 
lations with the Union of States by an 
ordinance, cast his lot and fortunes 
with his State, whether right or 
wrong, and made requisitions on his 
company of \(>$ bear and deer hunter 
men, most of whom were six-footers, 
who had made him captain several , 


years previous to the agitation of the 
so-called “peaceable secession’’ and as 
against coercion. He w r as the first to 
engage the Federal troops near his 
home in their march up the Kanawha 
Valley early in July, 1861, and entered 
the Confederate service as captain of 
the Border Riflemen, and wdien the reg¬ 
iment was re-organized in the fall of 
1861, he was made lieutenant-colonel 
and on the death of Col. George M. 
Katton succeeded to the colonelcy. 
Prior to this he had received a wound 
in the arm, at Dry Creek. Later he 
went into the medical department, re¬ 
taining his rank and was assigned to 
Gen. John C. Breckenridge in a med¬ 
ico-military capacity. After General 
Breckenridge was made Secretary of 
War, he was assigned to the staff of 
Gen. James L. Kemper. Oljeving his 
first order, he was sent to Saltville, in 
Southwestern Virginia, in a medico- 
military character to inspect the sani¬ 
tary condition of the army there and 
to ascertain the need for medical and 
surgical supplies as well as to look into 
the w ant and necessities in the ordnance 
department. On reaching Salt ville 
(die only Source from which supplies 
of salt for the Confederate Army were 
obtainable), he found about one-third 
of the army there down with small¬ 
pox. but managed to control it. Ere 
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his report to General Kemper on sani¬ 
tation, medical and military wants 
could be made, General Burbridge, in 
command of 4.000 colored troops from 
Kentucky, bounced in upon him. Re¬ 
taining his military rank, Dr. Barbee 
engaged actively in the fight the day 
long, when General Williams with in¬ 
fantry and General Jones with cavalry 
re-inforced, and thus the last chance 
for Confederate salt was saved. Gen¬ 
eral Burbridge retiring, with loss of 
many men, killed, wounded and pris¬ 
oners. Dr. Barbee took part in many 
of the battles in the Shenandoah Val¬ 
ley and was with General Morgan 
when he was shot, and was one of his 
pa 11-bearers. The first battle in which 
he felt more than usually interested 
was four miles from his home and a 
part of the enemy confiscated and 
threshed out his wheat, oats, rye, etc. 
He was also at Giles Court House, 
New River, W hite Sulphur and other 
points. 

After the close of the war, Dr. 
Barbee accepted the situation, took the 
oath of allegiance, being the first man 
in W'est Virginia to do so, and re¬ 
turned to the home of his father-in- 
law, his own estates having been confis¬ 
cated. Soon after, he resumed practice 
at Coalsmouth. and found his time oc¬ 
cupied with the care of a camp of con¬ 


valescent Union soldiers; later in 1865, 
he moved to Buffalo, Putnam County, 
where he practiced until 1868, when 
he moved to Point Pleasant, V'est Vir¬ 
ginia, where he has resided ever since. 
He has become one of the leading cit¬ 
izens of the county, an important fac¬ 
tor in its educational and professional 
development. For 15 years he served 
as president of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion, both white and colored, and was 
the first organizer of a colored school 
in Point Pleasant. Dr. Barbee is a 
member of the W'est Virginia Medical 
Association, of which he has been pres¬ 
ident ; of the Ohio Valley Medical As¬ 
sociation; and of the medical society 
of the county. Since its organization 
in 1881, he has been a memljer of the 
State Board of Health. Under Gov¬ 
ernor Atkinson’s administration, he 
was elected secretary and executive of¬ 
ficer of the State Board of Health, and 
registrar of vital and mortuary statis¬ 
tics of V r est Virginia, an office in 
which he has l>een continued during 
various administrations. For a num- 
! her of years he was examining sur¬ 
geon for the U. S. pension board, re¬ 
signing in the latter part of President 
Harrison's administration; he also 
served for many years as the efficient 
health officer and county coroner of 
. Mason County. 
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Dr. Barbee has also been a leading 
factor in politics. He is of Republican 
faith and from 1881 to 1884 was a 
member of the State Senate. In 1884 
he was a candidate for Congress, but 
was defeated by 43 votes. 

On May 22, 1852, he was married 
to Margaret A. G. Thompson, who was 
born in Luray, Virginia, in 1834, and 
is a daughter of Dr. J. J. Thompson, 
an eminent physician, who practiced 
for 20 years in Luray, Virginia, and 
three years at Point Pleasant, and 
spent the remainder of his life on his 
farm opposite the mouth of the Poca, 
on the Great Kanawha River, West 
Virginia, dying at an advanced age, in 
1881. Dr. Thompson was a member 
of the Virginia Legislature that passed 
the Ordinance of Secession, and took 
a strong stand against it and voted 
against it. A family of six children 
was born to Dr. and Mrs. Barbee, 
namely: John R., deceased; Mary B . 
the widow of C. W. Harper, deceased, 
who was a coal merchant at Raymond 
C ity; Kate Louise, who married, first, 
John McC ullough, who died in 1881, 
and second. J. Samuel Spencer, an at- 
tornev at Point Pleasant; Ann Rebec¬ 
ca. who married O. E. Darnall, super¬ 
intendent of the W est Virginia Re¬ 
form School; and Hugh A., a physi¬ 
cian at Point Pleasant. Mrs. Barbee 


is a member of the Presbyterian 
Church. The Doctor is a Mason. He 
is a man of great intelligence and a 
genial companion. His reminiscences 
of the past are most instructive and in¬ 
teresting. 



1 

MAJ. ELY ENSIGN. 

MAJ. ELY ENSIGN, one of the 
most distinguished citizens of West 
Virginia, died suddenly of an attack of 
apoplexy on January 27, 1902, at his 
home in Huntington, West Virginia. 
He was lx>rn December 19, 1840, at 
Huntsville, Litchfield County, Connec¬ 
ticut, and for many years was more 
prominently identified with the busi- 
1 ness interests of Calnrll County and the 
city of Huntington than almost any 
other man. 
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The first important business con¬ 
nection of Major Ensign was with the 

Barnum & Richardson Company of 
Lime Rock, Connecticut, large manu¬ 
facturers of pig iron and car wheels, 
and prior to his majority he was em¬ 
ployed on the old Housatonic Rail¬ 
road. Having an uncle who was en¬ 
gaged in business at Sacramento, Cal¬ 
ifornia, at the age of 21 he went to 
the Pacific Coast where he anticipated 
locating, but after remaining about 
one year he returned to Lime Rock 
and re-entered the employ of Barnum 
& Richardson. In 1866, he made a 
second trip to the Golden State, this 
time in the interests of the company. 

In October, 1872, Major Ensign, 
in company with Senator W. H. Bar¬ 
num and Collis P. Huntington, went 
to Huntington, and they, with others, 
established the extensive car wheel 
manufacturing establishment, which 
was given his name, being known as 
The Ensign Manufacturing Company, 
and has grown to be one of the 
largest manufacturing plants in the 
State. In 1881 this business was in¬ 
creased to include freight car building. 
Mr. Ensign was secretary and treas¬ 
urer of this company and its active 
manager up to 1899, when the plant 
came into the American Car & Foun¬ 
dry Company’s possession through a 


merger, at which time Major Ensign 
was made the district manager and so 
continued until his death. In addition 
to his connection with this business, he 
w r as vice-president of the Huntington 
National Bank and was a leading 
stockholder in the wholesale grocery 
firm of Sehon, Stevenson & Compa¬ 
ny; had extensive yellow pine lumber 
interests in the South and large coal 
land interests in West Virginia; w^as 
a director in the Ohio River Railroad, 
now' a part of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad system; was interested in the 
Ensign-Oskamp Lumber Company, 
manufacturers of yellow' pine, at Ocil- 
la, Georgia; and had various other 
business interests in Huntington. 

Major Ensign was a Gold Demo¬ 
crat in politics and served as mayor 
of Huntington in 1896, being one of 
the best chief executives the city ever 
had. He never desired official hon¬ 
ors, however, preferring to live the 
cpiiet, unassuming life of a simple cit¬ 
izen. 

In 1869, Major Ensign married 
Mary C. Walton, of Salisbury, Con¬ 
necticut, and three children were born 
to them: John W. f born in 1871, who 
is the present district manager of the 
Anierican Car & Foundry Company; 
Mary P., born February 7, 1873, w'ho 
died April 24, 1889, and Anna C., 
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born August 28, 1880, who married 
W. F. Hite, who is district freight 
agent fQr the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail¬ 
way. The surviving children and their 
families reside with Mrs. Ensign in a 
beautiful home, at No. 1330 3rd ave¬ 
nue, which was erected by the Major 
and was completed in 1894. It is one 
of the most elegant homes in the State, 
supplied with every modern conveni¬ 
ence, and stands in the midst of l>eau- 
tiful grounds. For several years Ma¬ 
jor Ensign was senior warden of Trin¬ 
ity Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
which he was a vestryman from its 
organization. 

Major Ensign joined the Masonic 
fraternity in Connecticut, and always 
retained his membership there. He 
was one of the State’s leading citizens 
and no man did more to promote the 
upbuilding of Huntington. During 
his years of residence there he had be¬ 
come familiarly known to almost every 
man, woman and child in the city, and 
his imex]>ccted death came as a shock 
to even one. At the time of his de¬ 
cease he was one of the commissioners 
of the World’s Fair at St. Louis. 

GEORGE M. SNOOK, who has 
lwen engaged in the dry goods business 
since he was 15 years of age, is at the 
head of the firm «»f George M. Snook & 


Company, which conducts one of the 
most complete w holesale and retail dry 
goods houses in the State of West Vir¬ 
ginia. The business was established in 
1884 by George Rentsch, Albert Wilkie 
and George M. Snook, and has since 
been conducted under the firm name of 
George M. Snook & Company. The 
present place of business is at No. 1110 
Main street, but a new building is be¬ 
ing completed which will include Nos. 
1110, 1112 and 1114 Main street. No. 
1114 of the new building will extend 
through to Market street, 265 feet, and 
Nos. 1110 and 1112 will be 132 feet 
dee]). The building being erected will 
have five stories and a basement, and 
will be supplied with steam heat and el¬ 
evator power, electric light and the 
pneumatic tube system of cash carrier 
service, the only one at the present time 
in the city of Wheeling. The front of 
the building is of white enamel brick, 
and the main part is of structural iron 
work, filled with brick, making it a 
very substantial building and one of the 
best in the State. There are double 
sh<nv windows on the first and sec¬ 
ond floors, and a vestibule continuing 
to the third floor. At the present time 
about So people are employed, but this 
numlwr will be increased to 125 or 150 
when the new building is occupied. 
The firm bears an excellent reputation 
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for the character of the goods handled, 
and has always done an extensive busi¬ 
ness. The first floor is well stocked 
with general merchandise, notions and 
dry goods; the second floor, with la¬ 
dies’ ready made goods; the third, with 
carpets, curtains and draperies; and the 
fourth with fancy and holiday goods. 
The reserve and duplicate stock is car¬ 
ried on the fifth floor, and the china 
and house furnishing goods are in the 
basement. The present members of the 
company are George M. Snook, George ; 
Rentsch, Albert L. Wilkie. Thomas 
Carnahan, Jr., Remick P. Truxell, 
Louis Rentsch and H. D. Hervey,—an 
array of business talent that would suc¬ 
ceed in any venture. 

Mr. Snook was born at Martins- 
burg, West Virginia, and removed to 
Wheeling in 1876, entering the employ 
of Charles Brues as clerk. In 1880, he 
began clerking for George E. Stifel & 
Company, and continued until 1884, 
when his present business was estab¬ 
lished. His life work has been de¬ 
voted to the dry goods business, and his 
knowledge of it in all its details, com¬ 
bined with a superior natural ability, 
has been the secret of his success. 

Mr. Snook was united in marriage 
with Emma Truxell, a daughter of 
Henry Truxell, deceased, who was an 
early resident of Wheeling, and was 


identified with the LaBelle Iron Works. 
Mr. Snook lives in Pleasant Valley. 
He is a member of the Ancient Order 
of United Workmen. He has a broth¬ 
er, Charles S. Snook, located in Wheel¬ 
ing. 



JOHN T. COTTON, M. D. 

JOHN T. COTTON, M. D.—To 
have lived a long and useful life and 
to have its closing years crowned with 
honor and affection is not the happy 
fate of all men, but this is the good 
fortune of one of the most highly es¬ 
teemed citizens of Charleston, West 
Virginia. Dr. Cotton was born Au¬ 
gust 4, 1819, at Marietta, Washington 
County, Ohio, and is a son of Dr. John 
Cotton, an eminent Boston physician, 
who was born at Plymouth, Massa¬ 
chusetts, September 9, 1792. Dr. John 
Cotton graduated at Harvard Univer¬ 
sity and there took the degrees of A. 
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M. and M. D. and later decided to mi¬ 
grate to the new State of Ohio. 

Our venerable subject some years 
since put into pamphlet form a most 
interesting lot of papers which were 
written by his father at the time of the 
family exodus from Massachusetts. 
We feel that a few extracts of family 
history, concerning the early life of 
Ohio, must possess much interest. 

On September 17, 1815, we sailed 
from Providence in a New York pack¬ 
et.” After reaching the now great me¬ 
tropolis, the following comment was 
made: “Although the largest city in 
the United States, to the eye of the 
stranger its appearance is rather ordin¬ 
ary. The streets are narrow, crooked 
and dirty, with the exception of Broad¬ 
way. It is the custom here to throw 
all the filth engendered in the private 
houses in the street and the swine are 
set at liberty to devour it. This prac¬ 
tice. it is thought, tends to healthful- 
ncss.” On the 21st the party set out 
from New York in a steamboat and at 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey, chartered 
four stages and that night reached 
Princeton, which was left early the fol¬ 
lowing morning for Trenton, where a 
steamboat was again used for convey¬ 
ance to Philadelphia. It may be inter¬ 
esting to learn what this intelligent 
and observing traveler had to say con¬ 


cerning the steamboats : “The steam¬ 
boat is a curious and truly useful in¬ 
vention, of a nature too much compli¬ 
cated for me to describe or even under¬ 
stand. They vary in length from 60 
to 200 feet; ours was about 90 feet, 
having two spacious cabins and a bar 
at one end w r here liquors w T ere sold. 
We proceeded at least six miles an 
hour against tide by the power of 
steam. ,, On the 30th of September 
the party started from Philadelphia and 
reached Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
breakfasted at Harrisburg, crossed the 
Susquehannah in a ferry boat, making 
a note that a bridge was being consid¬ 
ered over that river, and safely reached 
Chambersburg. Here for the first time 
is any note made of fatigue, but never¬ 
theless 3 o'clock in the morning found 
the party again on the way. After 
many minor mishaps, told in a very 
entertaining manner, the Juniata River 
was crossed on a chain bridge; on the 
next day they crossed the Alleghany 
Mountains and on the seventh day 
I from Philadelphia left Greensburg and 
reached Pittsburg. That city calls for 
interesting comment on account of the 
prevailing coal dust and some surprise 
is shown that the residents used noth¬ 
ing there for fuel but coal. On Octo¬ 
ber 9th the party set out from Pitts¬ 
burg in a covered skiff and proceeded 



